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Art. VII. — 1. The Newcomes, Memoirs of a moat respectable 

Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. London, 

1854-5. 
2. The Life of Henry Fielding ^ with Notices of his Writings^ his 

Timesy and Contemporaries. By Frederick Lawrejice. 

London^ 1855. 

Let us set oat by. entering our protest against the ignorance 
or hypocrisy which is at the base of the main complaint brought 
against Mr. Thackeray, by some who have not been indisposed 
to concede to him the possession of the most brilliant abilities. 
There has been a loud cry raised, (and in the name of religion 
too I) that this writer represents men and women as worse than 
they are ; that the majority of his dramatis personce are mean, 
or malicious, or stupid, or vain, or have two or more of those 
and other disqualifications together ; that absolutely admirable 
characters are not to be discovered in his social world ; that his 
very good people are few and far between ; and that his amiable 
persons are sometimes stupid, at least to a degree that would 
prevent their shining at a London dinner party. Does not the 
accusation, put plainly, confute itself, and turn to the credit of 
the accused for clear-sightedness? For our parts, we should 
rather be disposed to charge Mr. Thackeray with the opposite 
error, were we not convinced that a novelist who should repre- 
sent the world with its average amount of malice, stupidity, 
meanness, and vanity, would be absolutely unreadable. Let the 
reader take a glance, first over the score or so of portraits in the 
" Newcdmes," and then over the score or so of his own acquaint- 
ance — ^including, of course, himself, and let him candidly say 
whether, the numbers pre-supposed equal, he knows as many 
worthy people as Mr. Pendennis, in his editorial capacity, pre- 
tends to depict. Of course, we are assuming, though this is, 
Eerhaps, unfair, that our reader knows his own friends and 
imself as intimately as he is allowed to become acquainted with 
that "most respectable family," the Newcomes, and those who are 
associated with it. This, however, being premised, we certainly 
should judge him happy, if, among his peculiar score, he can find 
matches for the great-minded gentleman, Colonel Newcome ; the 
high and sweet lady, the Countess of Florae; the (considering 
the disadvantages of her bringing up) remarkably right-minded 
Miss Ethel ; the frank and honourable boy Clive ; the honest 
and independent, and withal amiable, Miss Honeyman ; the 
immaculate matron Mrs. Laura; the unpretentious wife-and- 
home-loving member of parliament, her husband; the meek 
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man of genius, J. J., not to speak of others of less significant, 
or a more mixed quality, as F. Bayham, Sherrick, George 
Barnes, Lady Walham, De Florae, Lord Kew, Miss Cann, and 
half-ardozen others, who are ^^ all right at heart,'' as the cant and 
very questionable phrase goes. Against this galaxy of excellence, 
what have we of the utterly abominable to put in the scale t 
Only Barnes Newcome, Mrs. Mackenzie, Mrs. Hobson New- 
come, and Lady Kew, all of whom, except the last, let it be 
allowed, (for it is true,) are extremely common characters, 
though we have not, commonly, the means of becoming so 
thoroughly and philosophically acquainted with them as in these 
instances. Why do we go on calling ourselves ^^ miserable 
sinners ^' on Sundays, if we are to abuse Mr. Thackeray on 
week'days for making out many of us to be somewhat less than 
saints? The pkdn ract is, that Mr. Thackeray is decried for 
exactly that quality which constitutes his originality, namely, his 
faithfulness to some important point, or points of truth, hitherto 
denied or disregarded. We are all, nominally, orthodox on the 

> point of human imperfection in the abstract, but now that Mr. 

: Thackeray insists on proving in detail, that there is really some 

' substantial verity in the charge, he meets with a most heretical 

' roar of disapprobation. He is the Athanasius of the doctrine of 

I human peccability. 

This subject, the further it is examined, brings the greater 
credit to our client. Other writers have represented the world in 
as evil a light, but few have done the work with such conscience- 

I convicting truth. Mr. Thackeray makes a third with Shakes- 
peare and Fielding in this, that all his discreditable characters 
have an unhappy trick of claiming kindred with us. Without 

. desiring to undervalue the great ability of Mr. Dickens, it must 
be allowed, for example, that his bad people have the unreal 
though convenient quality of self-isolation frcHn the tolerable 
>art of humanity — to which, of course, every reader belongs. 
~^e cut them with a perfect conscience ; we cannot even ex- 
change a nod with such unmistakably disreputable persons. 
But the three writers above mentioned are more profound in 
their ethnology. They display to the conscience of the ^ most 
respectable persons," the links by which they are more than 
blood-relatives of the most unknowable scoundrels. Again, the 
good people in Mr. Thackeray ^s writings are apt to displease us, 
strange as this may seem, for the very same reason. The heroes 
and heroines of less veracious writers permit themselves to be 
admired at a distance, and without insisting that we shall be like 
them, for the very sufficient reason that this is impossible. Bat 
Mr. Thackeray's good people affront us with a display of our 
own possibilities. If we are not as good as they are, we ought 
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to be, and we know it ; and we are obliged to blush at mean- 
ness, malice, vanity, and folly, which others, so clearly sharing 
the same humanity with ourselves, have abandoned, or refused 
to take up with. Furthermore^ between perfect heroes and 
heroines, and imperfect readers^ the distance is not measurable ; 
and, as all mathematicians know, the relations between infinity 
and zero are remarkable, and by beginners in algebra these en- 
tities (or nonentities) are apt to be confounded. But between 
imperfect readers and much less imperfect Colonels Newcome 
and Countesses de Florae, the distance is perfectly intelligible, 
and not, by any slight of conscience, to be confused with nullity. 

These qualities of Mr. Thackeray's recent writings, while 
they scandalize large classes, confer upon his books an inexpres- 
sible attraction ana value for those who really believe in original 
sin and human imperfectibility. If Mr. Thackeray wrote only 
half as well as he does, many people who now criticise, would be 
wholesale admirers of his works. He is not half-cracked, which 
is unfortunate for his reputation with those who judge of genius 
by the fracture. He has a feeling of the responsibility of pos- 
sessing intellectual power, or, at all events, he acts as if he nad, 
(which is all that concerns us,) and neglects no means of making 
it e£Scient and productive. His business is to paint the worlc^ 
and for that purpose he goes to look at it, and does not wish 
Nature out of the way, as Fuseli did, in order that his egotistical 
fancy may have unimpeded play; and his successive works 
bear that unmistakable badge of conscientious workmanship, 
successive improvement. 

Mr. Thackeray's peculiar ^^ style" reaches perfection in the 
^^ Newcomes."' We say his peculiar style, because, in that ex- 
quisite novel ^^ Esmond," he has proved himself capable of 
assuming a style, which, though throughout sustained and fault- 
less, is evidently not that which pleases him best, however much 
it may be preferred by many of his readers, and those, perhaps, the 
best worth pleasing. The chief fault of his ordinary and own style 
is also the fault of Fielding's; namely, a habit of winking 
the eye, as it were, at the reader, as he goes on. We suppose 
that most readers like this, as those are generally popular fa- 
vourites who do it. For our parts, we could well dispense with 
the compliment to ourselves supposed to be implied, for the sake 
of the gain to the novelist''s dignity. With the single drawback, 
however, of this defect, Mr. Thackeray's present style is a mar- 
vel of completeness and culture ; and, to appreciate it properly, 
the degrees through which this writer has passed in attaining it 
should be examined. Mr. Thackeray was a "crack writer" 
fifteen years ago. It is exactly fifteen years ago that there ap- 
peared in the " Times" newspaper an article on Fielding, which 
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is too marked in its manner, and in its anticipation of the views 
expressed in the ^^ Lectures on the English Humorists/' for 
there to be a moment's doubt as to the authorship. The 
** Times" literary articles are always in the most striking style 
that can be had for money. But let the reader, who has easy 
access to a file of that newspaper, compare the article in ques- 
tion (September 3, 1840) with the "Lecture on Fielding in 
the English Humorists." There is exactly the same order of 
views and intellectual merit in both^ but there is nearly as much 
difference between the two styles as there is between smoke and 
flame. 

The difference between Fielding and Thackeray, in respect of 
that breadth of handling in which it has been complained that 
the latter is inferior to the former, is a difference mainly of the 
times lived in and depicted by these writers. Does any one 
suppose that Fielding would have dared to describe a Squire 
Westiern, or a Lady Bellaston, for the edification of subscribers 
to modern circulating libraries! Could the respective virtues 
and failings of a Joseph Andrews and a Tom Jones have been 
set forth, in a time when the lips of novelist and dramatist are 
absolutely locked, with regard to that which still exercises, as it 
ever did, and ever must, the chief moral energies of almost all 
men, during many, and those the most dramatic years of their 
lives? We do not complain of this refinement of modern 
speech, though we doubt whether it goes much deeper. On the 
contrary, we heartily wish the reform were more thorough than 
it is, and that men should never rise, even from their talk over 
their wine, with the flavour in their mouths and minds of a 
phrase, or a sentiment which ought to make them blush to "join 
the ladies.**' Reforms often advance from superficial to profound, 
and a pure tongue is a laudable hypocrisy, if it be nothing better. 
Art, it is true, has hitherto been a sufierer by the improvement. 
That it will not be so in the long run, we are convinced : for 
everything that really betters life must better that which is its 
representative : but life, as we have said, is not as yet, probably, 
very substantially better in this respect; and the novelist and 
dramatist are meanwhile under the unhappy necessity of repre- 
senting a society which dares not, and ought not to dare, to seem 
no better than it is. The breadth of treatment which is thus 
impossible for the modern novelist, is substituted in Mr. Thacke- 
ray's works by a subtlety of handling which is almost equally 
admirable, and which would scarcely be compatible with the 
strength of light and shade we find in Fielding. Mr. Thackeray 
is as much the originator of this kind of writing as Fielding was 
of the other ; and if there are numerous little indications of re- 
verence and imitation of the latter in the works of the former, 
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the two writers, in their main characteristics, are absolute oppo- 
sites, although, as we have said, that opposition is probably no 
more than the natural reflection, by two first-rate minds, of the 
opposite social character of their times. We are all of us dis- 
ciples of that school of the new science of moral anatomy, of 
which Mr. Thackeray is the master; and it is emphatically 
true of him, as of all other great writers, that he is only '^ out- 
running the age in the direction which it is spontaneously 
taking." 

There is nothing more easy or unprofitable than running 
" parallels," as they are called, when there is little or no paral- 
lelism in the case. The only important point of similarity be- 
tween Thackeray and Fielding is soon stated and done with ; 
and it consists in what we may regard as the unquestionable fact, 
that these writers are the two greatest painters of human nature, 
as it actually is, that we have ever had, Shakespeare alone ex- 
cepted. It does not necessarily follow that they are the two 
greatest novelists ; because a good many things besides a pro- 
found knowledge of, and power of rendering, human nature, go 
to the making of a first-rate novel. Yet we should hesitate be- 
fore we placed any works higher than " Amelia" and " Esmond" 
in the ranks of general novelesque perfection. 

Since there are probably few or our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the " Newcomes," we will assume such acquaint- 
ance in the few remarks we are about to make concerning the 
details of this book. 

It contains more than one illustration of a truth which we 
have long felt, but which does not seem to be commonly recog- 
nised, that, great as Mr. Thackeray is as a satirist, he is still 
freater as a serious writer. In our opinion, he never rose so 
igh as in " Esmond," in which the satirist, for a time, became 
the grave historian. There are examples of high and pure 
pathos in the " Newcomes" which are scarcely surpassed else- 
where : the whole character of Colonel Newcome has an epic 
dignity about it, and all his history, after his loss of fortune, 
especially his retirement as the Grey-friars pensioner, is as full 
as it can be of that noble pathos which consists in the display of 
an humble and heroic superiority to worldly ill. Aristophanes 
was right in laughing at Euripides for trying to evoke tears by 
the mere fact of suffering. There is, in truth, no pathos in that 
by itself. It may even be ridiculous, as the " base self-pitying 
tears" of Thersites. But, we can scarcely tell why, there is 
always something in true nobility of character which makes the 
tears " rise in the heart and gather to the eyes" of those who 
merit to behold it. It is an evidence of immortality which we 
cannot resist, and the tears, perhaps, come by way of uncon- 
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scious protest against the ordinary baseness of our mortal 
lives. 

Of the various illustrations which this work affords of those of 
the writer's merits which are universally admitted, we have not 
spoken, and do not intend to speak, our purpose being mainly 
at present to do justice to him in particulars in which justice 
has been hitherto generally refused. His view of the characters 
of women is one of these points. It is constantly said of his 
female characters, that when they are amusing and agreeable 
they are worthless, and that when they are good they are stupid. 
Mrs. Laura and Ethel are contradictions of this charge, unless 
indeed it is stupid not to talk epigrams, and not to despise reli* 
gion. For Mrs. Laura we profess an unbounded esteem, and 
affection, and think that we cannot give her higher praise than 
that of saying she reminds us of Fielding's ^' Amelia," whom we 
agree with Mr. Thackeray in regarding as the loveliest female 
character ever described in prose or verse. Ethel, too, though 
vastly less attractive than Mrs. Laura, is neither stupid nor bad. 
Mr. Thackeray is almost the only modern writer who has under- 
stood that the secret of describing the character of a true woman 
is to do it by negatives. When we have read all about Laura 
Bell, afterwards Mrs. Pendennis, what do we know about her 
except that she illustrates that sweet and golden medium, that 
moderation in all things, which is the great charm of the feminine 
nature, and which makes its highest positive praise that which 
is the principal thing predicated of her in the Bible, namely, 
discretion. ^^ A fair woman without discretion^ is as a jewel of 
gold in a swine's snout." — " Teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, to be dia^ 
creety chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own huch 
bands." No positive and partial excellencies can compensate in 
the woman for the absence of this beautiful want of character^ 
which Pope, in his moral and physical incapacity to appreciate 
woman, complained of; and few have ever felt this negative 
loveliness more strongly than Mr. Thackeray. 

In a novel so certain as the ^^ Newcomes'^ of becoming a 
classic, we must not neglect to point out two faults which we 
hope that Mr. Thackeray may think it worth his while to cor- 
rect in a future edition. — First, the unnatural refusal of Clive 
to give up the profession of an artist, — for to him it was clearly 
nothing dearer than a profession, and only that nominally, for 
he did not live by it, — when he saw plainly that the name of 
artist vexed the pride of his mistress, and greatly damaged his 
chance with her. Secondly, the very unsatisfactory character 
of the conclusion, which not only leaves us almost in doubt as 
to whether Clive and Ethel were married after all, but also with 
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an unpleasant impression that it is not much matter whether 
they are or not. Mrs. Mackenzie is the person who occupies 
the foreground, to our mind's eye, as we close the book, and the 
very name of that person is as bad to one's nerves as a blast of 
east wind. Why did not Mr. Thackeray let us witness the final 
disappearance of the cloudy which for the moment obscured the 
fortunes and disturbed the tetnpers of the hero and heroine? 
We are not made '^ sadder and wiser" by this sorry conclusion, 
but only put out of sorts, and left irritable ; — the only moral we 
are disposed at the moment to draw being, that we also have 
our Mrs. Mackenzie somewhere among our ^^ friends" or rela* 
tions, and that we will henceforth be like Clive, and let her 
know our minds about her, instead of excusing her to ourselves, 
or decently containing our rage, as hitherto. 

It would be as hard to criticise one of Fielding's novels as to 
criticise a fine day — they have so few faults and so few pecu« 
liarities. Their excellence is ^^ as broad and general as the 
casing air," and is only to be praised in terms which would be 
true of nature herself. It is impossible for any one, who brings 
to the perusal a proper amount of experience and observation, 
to read any of these works without a sense of moral invigoration, 
which is as delightful as it is unlike the result of nearly all other 
novel reading. Few things are more startling than the contrast 
between this tone and what seems to have been the character of 
Fielding's life. This of itself, it must be allowed, seems not to 
have been one to create any great admiration for him. The 
best thing in it is his love of his first wife ; yet a man must be 
far gone who is incapable of a passionate, enduring, and increa- 
sing devotion to such a woman as the original of ^^ Amelia." 
But if we are to judge a man by his works, it must be by all 
his works, and, as the biographer of Keats admirably says, the 
" works" of an author are his works indeed. St. Bernard says, 
that, at the Last Day, it will not be asked what we did or what 
we believed, but what we loved. If we would know what Field- 
ing loved, we must question not our superficial ]s:nowledge of 
his actual life, but " Tom Jones," ^^ Amelia," and " Joseph 
Andrews," — ^from which we find not only that he sincerely loved 
what is gracious in human life, but that he comprehended 
and loved the source of that graciousness. Coleridge says that 
the young man's mind must already be corrupt which can 
receive damage fron^these novels. They are not works, however, 
which we would recommend to young people. The minds of 
almost all young men are more or less corrupt — at least it 
would be very dangerous in education to act on the assumption 
of the reverse. But apart from that question, it is certainly 
not advisable that young minds should be &miliarized with the 
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idea of the possibility of such general laxness of manners as 
Fielding depicts— of course without astonishment, since he lived 
in them himself. 

Let us, with the help of Mr. Laurence's amusing Life^ look 
back for a little to these old times. Henry Fielding was born 
at Sharpman Park, near Glastonbury, on the 22d of April 
1707. His father, General Fielding, son of Dr. Fielding, 
canon of Salisbury, served with distinction under the great 
Marlborough. Henry was one of six children. His only 
brother died young, and, of his four sisters, Sarah, the third, is 
known as the authoress of " David Simple." His early educa- 
tion was conducted at home by the family chaplain, who is 
thought to have furnished an original for the parson TruUiber of 
" Joseph Andrews/' — " one of the largest meii you should see, 
and could have acted the part of Sir John Falstaff without 
stuffing. Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly was consi* 
derably increased by the shortness of his stature, his shadow 
ascending very near as far in height when he lay on his back as 
when he stood on his legs. His voice was loud and hoarse, and 
his accent extremely broad. To complete the whole, he had a 
stateliness in his gait when he walked not unlike that of a goose, 
only he stalked slower." From the tutorship of this man, Field- 
ing was transferred to Eton, where he was fellow-student with 
G«orge Lyttleton, William Pitt, Henry Fox, and other celebri- 
ties of the day, with most of whom his liveliness, wit, and good 
nature, made him a favourite. His friendship with Lyttleton 
lasted with their lives. 

On leaving Eton, Fielding was sent to study Civil Law under 
one of the most famous professors at Leyden, for it was his 
father's intention to make him a barrister. It was agreed, on 
his leaving England, that his father should allow him an annual 
income of £200, which was probably drawn from an estate in 
Dorsetshire which had belonged to Fielding's mother, who was 
now dead; but, during his son's. absence, General Fielding hav- 
ing entered upon his second marriage, and brought upon him- 
self the expense of a young family, and being, moreover, a man 
of liberal habits, found his expenses increase so much, that, after 
making each remittance less than its predecessor, he was com- 

Eelled at last to drop them altogether. Fielding never seems to 
ave borne his father any ill-will on this account. He had per- 
fect faith in his good intentions, and probably saw that the home 
expenditure made it impossible for his father to keep his promiise 
as regarded the allowance. It, however, became necessary for 
him to exert himself in some way to supply the deficiency. The 
practice of his profession offered little prospect of immediate 
relief^ and, having tried his hand at dramatic writing while in 
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Holland, be determined on producing a finished play, and try- 
ing bis success in tbis kind of literature. 

It was at tbis time tbat Fielding, being scarcely twenty years 
old, formed bis first attacbment. The object of it was Sarah 
Andrews, his cousin, a young girl of great beauty, who is said 
to have furnished him with a model for '^ Sophia Western." 
Fielding's prospects and habits were not such as to win the 
consent of the lady's friends, and as, upon their rejection of his 
proposal, he attempted her abduction, she was removed from 
nis reach. Much of his profligacy between this time and his 
marriage, some six or eight years after, may perhaps be ascribed 
to the effects of a disappointment which seems greatly to have 
embittered him for the time. 

Fielding^s first published play was a comedy called " Love in 
several Masks." The taste of the day had been both pandered 
to, and further vitiated, by the immoralities of Congreve, Far- 
quhar, and Yanbrugh. A play which had no gross jests, and 
no sneers at the marriage-tie, would have been instantly rejected 
by the audience as lacking savour, and power of fixing the 
attention. As Fielding was writing for money, his first object 
was of course to please the play-goers ; and it is probable that 
much of the grossness and immorality of this and his subsequent 
productions is to be laid to the charge of the audience rather 
than to the perverted taste ^of the author. It is certainly a fact, 
that no grossness is ever to Se detected in the works of Fielding, 
introduced simply for its own sake. The laugh is produced by 
a witticism to which such grossness is only a means, and never, 
as in the works of many of his contemporaries, by the mere 
breach of decorum or morality— never, in short, by the gross- 
ness itself. 

During the writing and publication of his plays, Fielding's 
life was of a very irregular description. The green-room and 
tavern were his favourite places of resort ; and his companions, 
among whom was Richard Savage, were of the description which 
these places usually afford. He was constantly in want of 
money ; for what he got was either immediately swallowed up in 
the payment of old debts, in redeeming pawned finery, or in 
thoughtless extravagancies. If we may judge from his com- 
panions, he belonged to the class of professional beggars and 
borrowers, who in all ages have disgraced literature ; he was not 
ashamed to seek patronage even where his advances met with 
neglect, or decided repulses ; and a not very honourable poverty 
seems to have been rather a matter of boasting than otherwise ; 
witness his letter to Sir Robert Walpole, written about this 
time : — 
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^ The family that dines the latest 
Is in our street esteemed the greatest ;. 
But latest hours must surely fall 
Tore him who never dines at alL 

*' Your taate as architect, you know, 
Has heen admired by friend and foe ;. 
But can your earthly domes compare 
"With all my castles — ^in the air ? 

^' We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who're above us; 
Another instance of my glory, 
"Who live above you twice two story ; 
And from my garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 

*' Greatness by poets still is painted 
With many followers acquainted ; 
This, too, doth in my favour speak ; 
Tour levee is but once a week ; 
From mine I can exclude but one day— 
My door is quiet of a Sunday ! " 

This letter brought no such reply as Fielding had evidently 
hoped. A subsequent play of Fielding's was dedicated to the 
minister, and a second poetical letter sent, much of a piece with 
that quoted ; but still no assistance came. Sir Bobert's deafness 
to these frequent appeals may in ;some measure account for Field- 
ing's spite against him, as shewn in ^^ Pasquin" and the ^^ His- 
torical Register." 

In the year 1731, being then twenty-four years old, Fielding 
brought out several more plays, hastily written and full of faults, 
which he himself was the first to perceive and ridicule, while the 
public admired. He had now a name su£Sciently known to get 
a hearing, and the playgoers of the day were ill able to judge of 
the merits of a play beyond that one point of coarseness and 
immorality, of whicB Fielding was by no means sparing. It is 
curious to find him submitting such a piece of grossness as ^' The 
Modern Husband," to the censorship of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. That she was able to discern his real worth as an 
author is proved by a letter which she wrote in 1754. " Since I 
was born," it runs, " no original has appeared except Congreve ; 
and Fielding, who would have approached nearer to his (Con- 
grove's) excellencies, if not forced by necessity to publish with- 
out correction, and throw many productions into the world he 
would have thrown into the fire, if meat could have been got 
without money, or money without scribbling." 

There is some difficulty in determining the date of Fielding's 
marriage. Mr. Lawrence, we think rightly, fixes it in 1 735. 
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Fielding Vafl then twenty-eight years old, and had for some time 
been intimate with three sisters of Salisbary, of the name of 
Cradock, all of them so beaatifal as to be considered the belles 
of their town. He was deeply attached to one of the three, 
named Charlotte, who, by all accounts, was as amiable as she 
was beautiful. Among a collection of poems published several 
years after, not included in any edition of his works, we find 
many addressed by Fielding to his Charlotte, he assuming the 
name of Strephon, and Charlotte being addressed as Celia. 
Here is a curious " rebus'* on her real name. 

" Her Christian name" 
" A very good fisb, very good way of selling 
A very bad thing with a little bad spelling, 
Make the name by the parson and godfather given. 
When a Christian was made of an angel in heaven." 

In some lines^ noticeable, not as regards poetical merit, but 
from being characteristic, and apparently the of&pring of feeling, 
Fielding declares his weariness of town life, and disgust at its 
pleasures and ordinary companions. On his marriage, he became 
master of his mother^s little estate at Last Stour, added to 
which, his wile brought him fifteen hundred pounds. He had 
therefore enough money to live on with comfort, far from the 
scenes for which he now felt so little taste, and to indulge his 
wish for leisure and country life. It is, however, difficult, after 
six or eight years of profligacy and imprudence, to do suddenly as 
those do, who have had long experience in a quiet and honourable 
way of living. Fielding at once set up housekeeping on a mag- 
nificent scale, being apparently set on making a great sensation 
among the neighbouring squires. It is related of him that his 
equipage was of unheard-of elegance ; his footmen were clothed 
in canary-coloured plush, perhaps the colour of all others which 
required the most frequent renewing ; his hunters and hounds 
were famous all round, and his dinner parties calculated to 
astonish all the folks of Dorsetshire. Such a state of things 
could only last as long as his wife's capital, and in a year or two 
the crash came. Of course the squires and squires' wives, whose 
establishments had been thrown into the shade by the yellow 
blaze of the Fielding livery, could only shake their heads and 
declare that the catastrophe had long been predicted by each 
and all of them. Fielding finding old guests and present credi- 
tors equally unpleasant company, left the place in disgust ; and 
began London life again, with this difference only, that he had 
three, instead of one, to provide for. It is not unlikely that the 
fdlowing passage in " Amelia," was suggested by a recollection 
of this time :— 
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" The neighbouring little squires, too, were uneasy to see a little 
renter become their equal in a matter in which they placed so much 
dignity (a carriage) ; and not doubting but it arose in me from the 
same ostentation, they began to hate me likewise and to turn my 
equipage into ridicule ; asserting that my horses, which were as well 
matched as any in the kingdom^ were of different colours and sizes, 
with much more of that kind of wit, the only basis of which is lying.' 

It is commonly believed that " Amelia" was drawn by Field- 
ing from his wife, and that all the vivid descriptions of domestic 
happiness drawn by the hero, are reflections of Fielding's own 
experience, — for among all his misfortunes, he retained a full 
sense of the value of that kind and beautiful companion, whose 
money he had thus squandered. 

On reaching London, Fielding at first turned his thoughts to 
the profession for which he had been originally intended, but he 
was diverted from it by a sudden inspiration in another direc- 
tion. Sir Robert Walpole was, at this time, at the height of his 
power, and was consequently the butt of much abuse and 
jealousy. Satires of all kinds were fashionable, at his expense, 
and it suddenly occurred to Fielding that what answered so 
well in print, would have even greater success on the stage. 
With little difficulty he hired his old staff of actors, and the 
now tenantless Haymarket theatre, after which he caused large 
advertisements to be circulated to the effect that " The Great 
Mogufs Company of Comedians" would perform " Pasquin," a 
dramatic satire on the times ; being the rehearsal of two plays, 
viz., a comedy called " The Election,** and a tragedy called " The 
Life and Death of Common Sense." 

This play was a complete success, and was listened to by a 
crowded audience for six successive weeks. It was a bold satire 
on the system of bribery and ministerial corruption, mixed with 
personal allusions to people of note, which called forth peals of 
laughter and applause. 

In 1737, Fielding repeated his experiment in another piece of 
satire called " The Register for 1736.^' Here the minister was 
introduced in a way so oflFensive that the matter began to be 
seriously discussed by the Government. Among other scenes 
of a similar character, one represents Sir Robert Walpole under 
the name of Mr. Quindam, as bribing some troublesome patriots, 
and then proposing a dance, in which he joins, fiddling at the 
same time. The supposed author, who presides at the rehearsal, 
addresses the audience, explaining that ^' every one of these 
patriots has a hole in his pocket, as Mr. Quindam knows ; so 
that he intends to make them dance till all the money is fallen 
through, which he will pick up again, and so not lose one half- 
penny by his generosity." 
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In the midst of the agitation caused by the publication of 
*' Pasquin" and " The Kegister," Mr. GiflFard, a theatrical 
manager, professing to be seized with qualms of conscience, 
concerning a certain play called " The (xolden Eump/' which 
had been submitted to him, sent it for the inspection of the 
Cabinet. The play was suppressed, and the manager well paid 
by the Treasury for his patriotism. As the name of the author 
never transpired, and as no one but Giffard and the members 
of the Cabinet ever caught a glimpse of the condemned play, 
it has been supposed that the whole transaction was a trick, got 
up expressly to make an unquestionable foundation for passing 
the law, caused in reality by the ridicule of the minister by 
Fielding, which to have noticed, as such, would have been beneath 
the dignity of the Cabinet. Be this as it may, a law passed 
bolh Houses with great speed, though strongly opposed by Lord 
Chesterfield and others, to the effect that " every dramatic piece, 
previous to its representation, should receive the license of the 
Lord Chamberlain." 

About this time Fielding became connected with " The 
Champion," a paper published three times a week, and was 
assisted in his management of it by James Ralph, a man of some 
note in his day, who had come originally from Philadelphia. It 
is a great proof of the esteem in which this publication was held, 
that it lived through the hard winter of 1739-40, when the 
Thames was frozen over, and all provisions, as well as coals, and 
even water, reached an enormous price. Literature in general 
was, as might be expected, at a time when money was so much 
needed for the necessaries of life, in a most depressed state. 
Many writers of first-rate abilities were thankful to do the ill- 
paid work of a drudge. Samuel Boyse, the author of " The 
Deity," a poem of some merit, was forced to lie in bed for want 
of clothes ; the death of Savage occurred at this time ; Amherst, 
for many years a respectable editor, died of grief and want, and 
found a grave by the charity of his bookseller ; and Thomson, 
the author of " The Seasons," was labouring hard at uncon- 
genial work, to get a bare livelihood. But all this while " The 
Champion," — of which Dr. Drake says, " with the exception of 
* The Freethinker,' it is superior to any similar publication up to 
the time of its appearance, since the close of the eighth volume 
of the Spectator " — made its way ; and it is in its number for 
June 30th of this year (1740) that we find Fielding's first 
tribute to the genius of Hogarth. 

As Fielding approached the time when he would enter upon 
the active duties of his profession, he seems to have been anxious 
to give up the name of being connected with literature. He 
announced to his subscribers that he should withdraw from 
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^^ The Champion/' and soon after gave up his share in that 
paper, the editorship of which was made over to Ralph. Field- 
liigy continued, however, for twelve months after his call to the 
bar, to contribute to its columns. 

It was on the 20th of June 1740, that Fielding assumed the 
wig and gown of a barrister. He chose the Western Circuit, 
in which he had many friends and relations, as his sphere of 
labour. He was very regular in his attendance on the circuit 
and sessions, and was rarely absent from Westminster Hall in 
the term times ; he was not at all averse to his profession, and 
had in himself all the qualities which usually cause a man to 
shine in it ; he compiled an excellent work on criminal law, and 
acquired a great reputation for legal lore. But the name of a 
wit and a man of letters clung to him, and seems to have acted 
as an effectual barrier to his success. He could not afford to be 
idle, while striving to overcome this and the other difficulties 
which he found, in common with all young barristers in his way. 
He had a tenderly loved wife and child, who depended solely on 
his exertions ; the money was failing, and he was forced, during 
his regular attendance on the courts, and amidst his persevering 
study of the law, to find time for the writing of such light 
matter as was likely to bring an immediate return. 

In 1741, the General, Fielding'*s father, died, at the age of 
sixty-five. His son was none the richer by his death, as the 
General seems always to have lived up to his fortune. In the 
February of the following year. Fielding brought out his first 
novel — "The Adventures of Joseph Andrews, and his Mend 
Abraham Adams.'^ It had probably beon written, during his 
leisure time, at the close of the year 1741. Richardson's 
" Pamela" had come out in 1740, and sold with astonishing rapi- 
dity : it was translated into French within twelve months of its 
appearance ; was so well known that the " Gentleman''s Maga- 
zine" abstained from reviewing " what every one had read," and 
it was eulogized even from the pulpit. It was with a view to 
throw ridicule on the low order of the morality of this novel, 
which rewards virtue with a fine wedding-dress, a handsome 
bridegroom, and a coach-and-six, that Fielding composed 
" Joseph Andrews/' The inimitable Parson Adams, like most of 
Fielding's best characters, had an original ; he was drawn from 
one of Fielding's intimate friends, the Eev. William Young. 

Mr. Young must have been an honourable exception, in many 
points, to his fellow-clergy of the day, when Sir Roger de Co- 
verly, in choosing a chaplain, found himself compelled to limit 
his requisitions to ^^ a person of plain sense, rather than of much 
learning ; of good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temperament ; 
and, if possible, a man that understood a little of backgammon." 
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In describing the position of Parson Adams, Fielding was, no 
doubt, feithfuUy representing what he saw around him, and such 
a low estimate of the clergy could only have been brought about 
by their own short-comings. Parson Adams 

" Had no nearer access to Sir Thomas Booby and my lady than 
through the waiting gentle-woman. . . . They both regarded the 
curate as a kind of domestic only, belonging to the parson, yiho was at 
that time at variance with the knight i for the parson had for many 
years lived in a state of civil war, or which is perhaps as bad, 
civil law, with Sir Thomas himself and the tenants of the manor," 

The ^' Spectator" describes a state of things somewhat analo- 
gous to this, as existing between the Parson and the Squire, of 
a parish contiguous to that of the good Sir Koger, — 

" The parson is always preaching at the squire, and the squire, to 
be revenged on the parson, never comes to church. The squire has 
made all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while the parson in- 
structs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, and insinuates 
to them, in almost every sermon, that he is a better man than his 
patron. In short, matters are come to such an extremity, that the 
squire has not said his prayers, either in public or in private, this half 
year ;. and the parson threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, 
to* pray for him in the face of the whole congregation." 

It was the common custom for the poorer clergy to engage in 
agricultural pursuits, like Parson Trulliber ; and even those of 
a higher grade were ready to drive a bargain, and " smoke a 
pipe at the market ordinary" with the most mercenary of their 
nock. Fielding, unlike the sentimental Richardson, drew things 
as he saw them, and contrived, without idealizing his parson, 
to delineate a jj^iiaracter which as far surpasses in beauty 
the perfect heroes of his fellow-novelist, as a natural rose, with 
its slight irregularities, does its mathematically correct pro- 
totype in wax, — " How charming, how wholesome is Fielding !" 
said Coleridge to his friends ; " to take him up after Richardson 
is like emerging from a sick-room, heated by stoves, into an open 
lawn on a breezy day in May." 

Richardson, who for the time being held a much higher rank 
as a novelist than the former comedian, was greatly enraged, 
that one, so much his inferior, should dare to ridicule his suo^ 
cessful novel, and he did not fail to communicate his anger to 
the two sisters of the offender, who joined with all the other 
women of the day in idolizing the author of *' Pamela." " He 
told them that their brother was a person of low habits, and com- 
plained bitterly of his scurrility. From this time forth he could 
never see a single merit in anything the fellow wrote, and he 
persuaded his friends to think or say so too." 

Notwithstanding the anger of Richardson and his clique, the 
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new novel made its way rapidly ; a second edition was called for 
in the course of 1742, and a third in the March of the year fol- 
lowing. Richardson consoled himself by saying that the success 
of Joseph Andrews was but a gush of ephemeral popularity ; but 
•*that his ^Pamela' would be rememoered long after Joseph 
Andrews and its author were alike forgotten/' 

Mrs. Fielding had long been in delicate health, having been 
subject to many privations and vicissitudes since the time of her 
short-lived splenaour in Dorsetshire, " Sometimes/' says Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, " they lived in decent lodgings, 
sometimes in a garret." She was always cheerful and uncom- 
plaining ; and Fielding speaks of her in his preface to the Mis- 
cellanies, as " one from whom I draw all the solid comfort of my 
life ;'' but her troubles at last did their work upon her, and in this 
year, after many months of declining health, she took a fever, 
and died in the arms of her husband. Fielding'^s grief was so 
wild, and at the same time so deep and lasting, that his friends 
greatly feared for his reason. 

On recovering from the immediate effects of this great cala- 
mity, Fielding applied once more to the law. In a preface which 
he wrote at this time, to the second edition of his sister^s book, 
" David Simple,"' he gave the world to understand that, as he 
he was now making some progress in his profession, he wished 
no longer to be regarded as a man of letters. It was not long, 
however, before he was again active in literature. In 1745, 
when the Bebellion broke out, he started a newspaper in support 
of Government, to which he gave the name of " The New Pa- 
triot ;" the immediate object of which was to write down the 
Jacobites. The greater part of this paper is lost, only a few 
numbers having been preserved in Mr. Murphy's edition of 
Fielding's works. It had a good sale till the suppression of the 
Eebellion, when its publication was discontinued. In 1747, 
Fielding started another political paper, called '^ The Jacobite's 
Journal " the object of wnich was to put a finishing stroke to the 
life of those principles which had received so severe a shock at 
Culloden. At this period. Fielding was subjected to a violent 
and unjust persecution from his fellow-labourers in literature, 
who, not contented with fair weapons of attack, thrust before the 

Eublic the former errors of his private life. It is curious to find 
is enemies accusing him, among other offences, of having pro- 
duced " the dry and unnatural character of Parson Adams." 

On the death of his wife, Fielding had found great consolation 
in deploring her loss, and in talking over her virtues with a 
faithful and attached maid, whom she had left. Their common 
sorrow and common attachment to the memory of ^^ the flower 
of Sarum " gave birth to a feeling of strong mutual friendship, 
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and three years after the death of his Charlotte, Fielding, 
thinking he could find no more faithful guardian for his children, 
or more sympathizing companion for himself, married this hum- 
ble friend of his former wife, nor had he, as far as we know, ever 
reason to regret the step. 

In 1749, just seven years after the appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, Fielding published his " Tom Jones." This work 
was not, as has been stated, written ^^ amidst the bustle of ma- 
gisterial duties ;" on the contrary, many years, and ^^ those not 
the brightest of his life,^^ had been spent in its composition. It 
had an immediate sale and became at once widely popular. 
The bookseller, Millar, who had purchased the copyright for 
six hundred pounds, added another hundred to the stipulated 
sum. There are few books upon which more widely different 
opinions have been expressed. Bichardson saw in it nothing 
but vulgarity and immorality ; Johnson spoke of Fielding as a 
^^ rascal," and in the meantime, his books have been translated 
into almost every European language. 

"Tom Jones" was soon followed by "Amelia." By this 
time the indiscretions of Fielding's youth began to tell upon his 
constitution. He was, however, full of mental energy, and com- 
menced a new periodical called " The Covent Garden Journal," 
almost immediately after the publication of his last novel. In 
this Journal he commenced a vigorous onslaught on some of the 
inferior writers of the day, and set apart a portion of it for what 
he called "a Journal of the War." The person principally 
attacked was Sir John Hill, who returned all Fielding's abuse 
with interest in a paper of his own called " The Inspector." 
Fielding had a powerful enemy, too, at this period in SmoUet, 
who seems rather to have disliked him for his intimacy with 
George Lyttleton, than from any personal cause. An aousive 
attack against the two friends, which appeared at this time, is 
attributed to SmoUet, who was, at all events, guilty of a violent 
and scurrilous attack upon the justice and his patron, inserted 
in the first edition of his Peregrin Pickle^ but withdrawn from 
the subsequent editions. Fielding had a third enemy in Bonnell 
Thornton, who edited the Drury Lane Journal. After editing 
the "Covent Garden Journal" for several months. Fielding 
was compelled to give it up on account of his increasing infirmi- 
ties. He did not, however, neglect his magisterial duties, and 
in 1753, we find him taking an active part in the case of Elizabeth 
Canning, that case which puzzled so many of the wise heads of 
the day. Elizabeth Canning was an illiterate servant girl, who 
being absent from her master's service for a month, accounted 
for her disappearance by telling a minute and circumstantial tale 
of being waylaid, and carried to a house of ill-fame, where she 
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affirmed that she was forcibly detained, and fed on bread and 
water till she contrived to escape. Though there were some dis- 
crepancies in the story, it received full credence from Fielding, 
and many of his brother magistrates. A gipsy woman, named 
Squires, was found in the house indicated by the girl, and sworn 
to, as having been engaged in the transaction, and notwithstand- 
ing an ^^alibV^ attested by many witnesses, she was condemned 
to death on the testimony of Elizabeth Canning. The Mayor of 
London saved the poor creature's life, and a short time after, the 
girl herself was tried for wilful and corrupt perjury, and the 
whole story then appearing to be an invention, she was trans- 
ported for life to the American Plantations. Fielding wrote a 
pamphlet on her case, which was replied to by his enemy. Sir 
John Hill. By this time Fielding's health was fast sinking, and 
his only hope of prolonging his life seemed to be a journey to 
another climate. At first, arrangements were made for his re- 
moval to Bath, but it was found at the last moment that his 
public services could not be well dispensed with. Street rob- 
beries, accompanied with violence, had become alarmingly pre- 
valent, and Fielding, whose heart seems always to have been in 
his work, could not be spared when there was real work to do. 
On the application of the Duke of Newcastle, he drew up a plan 
for the suppression of street robberies, which proved to be so 
effective, that the dark nights of November and December, 1753, 
passed without a single outrage. Fielding's life was now draw- 
ing to a close, and he had still made no provision for his family, 
but he entertained a strong hope that this successful attempt to 
serve the public would be repaid after his death to those for 
whose future he had so many misgivings. During the whole 
winter he suffered severely with dropsy, and when summer 
arrived, he prepared to depart to a warmer air, and in the month 
of June 1754, embarked in a trading vessel for Lisbon. A 
Journal which he kept on the passage, records the inoonvenience 
and discomforts under which a sea voyage was made in those 
days ; in this last production of his pen, his buoyant spirits are 
everywhere to be traced. He reached Lisbon in August, to die 
two months after. 

In closing our retrospect of the days of Henry Fielding, we 
must not neglect to acknowledge our obligation to Mr. Lawrence, 
to whose work we have been indebted for much information. 
Mr. Lawrence's entertaining book is, as its title tells us, not only 
a Life of Fielding, but a notice of his contemporaries, and, in 
these contemporaneous notices consists, to say tne least, half the 
interest of the work. In becoming a man's biographer, we are 
bound to follow, year after year, in his track, Aether he intro- 
duces us to strange and moving scenes, or keeps us by his side 
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in the chimney-corner; but, in a ^^ notice/' we are free to pick 
and choose our materials, and Mr. Lawrence has used this free- 
dom with tact and discrimination. His notices are generally so 
managed as to contain just sach information and just such 
amusement as one cares to have concerning the characters one 
meets by the way, in following another man's life. Were we to 
begin to extract from the piquant anecdotes in this book, we 
should not know where to end. We may, however, give two, 
which, though partly belonging to the sketch of Garrick, have 
sufficient connexion with Fielding to claim a place here : — 

" At the rehearsal of the Wedding-Day^ the young actor (Garrick) 
told Fielding that he feared the audience might express their disap- 
probation of a particularly objectionable passage ; and added, that 
* a repulse might so flurry his spirits as to disconcert him for the rest 
of the night/ But Fielding was inexorable. * If the scene is not a 
good one/ he said, ^ let them find that out.' The actor's forebodings, 
however, turned out to be well grounded. The objectioQable passage 
was met with a storm of hisses ; and Garrick, who was peculiarly 
sensitive on such matters, retired from the stage in a huff, and sought 
for consolation in the gossip of a green-room. There he found Field- 
ing sitting over a bottle of champagne, of which he had drunk rather 
ficeely. ' What's the matter^ Garrick V he exclaimed, as the actor 
entered the room in a somewhat excited state. ' What are they 
hissing nowT He was angrily informed it was the scene he had 
been advised to retrench. ^ Oh !' said the author, with an oath, 
coolly resuming his pipe of tobacco, * they fiave found it out, have 
they?'" 

Garrick was as niggardly as Fielding was profuse, in his 
habits, and it was the great delight of Fielding to ridicule on 
the parsimony of his friend : — 

'^ Garrick, we are told, had given a dinner at his lodgings to Field- 
ing, Macklin, Havard, (the comedian), Mrs. Gibber, and others ; and 
veils to servants being then much in fashion, Macklin, and most of 
the company, gave Garrick's man (David, a Welshman) something at 
parting — some a shilling, some half-a-crown, whilst Fielding very 
formally slipped a piece of paper in his hand, with something folded 
in the inside. When all the company were gone, David, seeming to 
be in high glee, Garnck asked him how much he had got. ^ I can't 
tell you yet, sir,' said David. * Here's half-a-crown from Mrs. 
Gibber, Got pless her — here's a shilling from Mr. Macklin — here is 
two from Mr. Havard — and here is something more from the poet, 
Got pless his merry heart.' By this time David had unfolded the 
paper, when, to his great astonishment, he saw it contained no more 
than one penny ! Garrick felt nettled at this, and next day spoke 
to Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a servant. * Jest- 
ing I' said Fielding, with seeming surprise ; ' so far from it, I meant 
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to do the fellow a real piece of service ; for had I given him a shil- 
ling or half-a-crown, I know you would have taken it from him ; but 
by giving him only a penny, he had a chance of calling it his own.' " 

We conclude with an appropriate extract from Mr. Thackeray's 
Lectures : — " I cannot nope to make a hero of Henry Field- 
ing. Why hide his faults? Why conceal his weaknesses in 
a cloud of periphrasis ? Why not show him, like him, as he 
is, not robed in a marble toga, and draped and polished in a 
heroic attitude, but with inked ruffles and claret stains, in his 
tarnished laced coat, and on his manly face the marks of good 
fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care, and wine. Stained as 
you see him, and worn by care and dissipation, that man retains 
some of the most precious and splendid human qualities and en- 
dowments. He has an admirable natural love of truth, the 
keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the happiest satirical 
gift of laughing it to scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise and 
detective ; it flashes upon a rogue, and lightens up a rascal, like 
a policeman's lantern. He is one of the manliest and kindliest 
of human beings. In the midst of all his imperfections he re- 
spects female innocence and infantine tenderness, as you would 
suppose such a great-hearted, courageous soul would respect and 
care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, truth-tell- 
ing as he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender. 
He will give any man his purse — he can^t help kindness and 
profusion. He may have low tastes, but not a mean mind ; he 
admires, with all his heart, good and virtuous men, stoops to no 
flatteiy, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
public duty rightfully, is loved by his family, and dies at his 
work." 
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